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ing, further on, "darf man Cynewulfs autobiog- 
raphische Ausserungen als bare Miinze nehmen," 
etc. A surprisingly small amount of space is 
allotted to the signed poems. Nothing appears 
to be said of the possibility of a connection between 
the Andreas and the Fates of the Apostles. Cf. 
Krapp's ed. of Andreas, pp. xxxviifF. Perhaps 
the author feels that reference to dubious theories, 
even much-discussed ones, is better omitted. The 
section closes with an admirable summary of the 
changes in poetic ideals and technique observable 
through this period. 

The discussion of prose in the time of Alfred 
and later consists largely of description and of re- 
statements of established facts. It may be noted, 
however, that Brandl disagrees with the theory 
that the prose portion of the Paris Psalter is the 
work of Alfred, siding with Bruce as against 
Wichtmann (p. 1070). He believes that Alfred 
relied more than usually in the translation of 
Bede upon the assistance of another, in this case 
a Mercian. Sedgfield's edition of the Battle of 
Maldon, Bos., 1904, might be added to the bib- 
liography, p. 1097. In contrasting the Rhyming 
Poem with the HofuS-lansn of Egil Skallagrims- 
son, Brandl comes to the conclusion that it is 
more likely that the Icelander was imitating an 
Anglo-Saxon tradition than that he was intro- 
ducing a foreign form himself (p. 1081). This 
may not command universal agreement. He 
places Judith in the tenth century, inclining to 
Foster' s theory that it is a eulogy on JEthelflsed, 
the Lady of Mercia, a hypothesis which seems to 
be finding more favor, on the whole, than Profes- 
sor Cook's, which assigns the piece to the ninth 
century. 

The book as a whole is remarkably free from 
misprints. A few, which are not registered among 
the Druckversehen at the end, are noted below.' 
Many such must in the nature of things occur in 
pages so full of minute detail as these. 



9 P. 944, 1. 29 read behielten das ; p. 947, 1. 34 read 
Wulfatan ; p. 962, L 16 read zuniichst ; p. 969 readF. B. 
Oummere ; p. 977, heading, read Gemahls ; p. 976 read 
der, 1. 23 ; p. 969, 1. 12 from bottom read F. Klaeber ; p. 
980, 1. 31 read Seaf.; p. 998, 1. 17 from bottom, read 
Thrytho for Thryth(?) ; p. 1034, 1. 13 read Christ I for 
Christ II ; p. 1052, 1. 31 read Ine. P. 957, last line, what 
isArchivIC? 



One lays the volume aside with the feeling that 
it is impossible to do it justice in a brief review, or 
to avoid creating a false impression in the reader's 
mind by the criticism of doubtful questions and 
the correction of inevitable errors. Hearty con- 
gratulations are certainly due to Professor Brandl 
on the admirable performance of a difficult task. 

WlLIJCAM WlTHEBLE LAWRENCE 

Columbia University. 



MIDDLE ENGLISH POETBY. 

The Seven Sages of Rome. Edited by Killis 
Campbell (Albion Series of Old English and 
Middle English Poetry). Boston : Ginn & 
Company, 1907. 8vo., pp. 217. 

The Seven Sages marks the appearance of vol- 
ume four of the Albion Series of Old English and 
Middle English poetry. In keeping with the aim 
of the Series, the present work is critically edited 
with introduction, explanatory notes, glossary, and 
index. The volume bears witness to a most pains- 
taking scholarship in the vast amount of reading 
and comparing of authorities, texts, and manu- 
scripts entailed in the editing, of one of the most 
popular romances of the Middle Ages. And the 
results obtained have generally been presented in 
a form that is admirably usable. For bibliograph- 
ical purposes, however, the index is incomplete, 
as it omits a number of references to authorities 
quoted in the book. 

Some 114 pages of introduction, generously sup- 
plemented with foot-notes, attest the editor's fa- 
miliarity with his subject, of which he has already 
given proofs in his dissertation, A Study of the 
Romance of the Seven Sages with Special Reference 
to the Middle English Versions (1898). The 
early history of the romance extends from its 
oriental genesis, believed to be Indian, of perhaps 
the fifth century b. o., through the Eastern group, 
which survives in eight versions, — one in Syriac, 
one in Greek, one in Hebrew, one in Old Spanish, 
one in Arabic, and three in Persian, — down to its 
transmission to Western Europe. The wide gap 
separating the Eastern and Western groups leads 
to the conclusion that this transmission was oral. 
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The parent Western version, to be dated not later 
than 1150 A. d., gave birth to some forty different 
versions of the Seven Sages proper, -which exist in 
no less than 200 manuscripts. A detailed com- 
parison setting forth the distinguishing features of 
the Continental versions of the Western group 
leads over to the discussion of the English versions. 

The latter represent two distinct lines of tradi- 
tion : the Middle English, extant in nine manu- 
scripts of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries ; and the Early Modern English, of 
which the earliest is a prose translation printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde (c. 1505-1515). 

All the nine Middle English manuscripts are 
next described and their interrelations explained. 
Of the nine no one depends on another, and only 
two are copies of the same text — G (Cotton Galba 
E IX, printed as the text in this volume) and R 
(Kawlinson). The oldest is A (Auchinleck), 
written in the Kentish dialect of about 1320. 
Most careful has been the working out of the 
genealogies of the manuscripts ; it is here that 
the editor's capacity for taking pains fairly revels 
in intricacies. Indeed the minutiae devoted to the 
collation of manuscripts, their agreements and an- 
tecedents, and the constant criss-crossing of refer- 
ences make it difficult to follow the line of argu- 
ment. Moreover, farther on, in the special section 
given up to the manuscripts C and R, part of the 
same ground is gone over again ; for instance, the 
date of composition is discussed in three different 
places. 

Chas been placed in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century ; R in the middle of the four- 
teenth ; and or, the problematical parent, in the 
first quarter of the fourteenth. That O and R 
belong to the Northern dialect is evident almost 
at first sight. As the editor points out, O. E. a 
is regularly represented by o ; the present parti- 
ciple ends in -and, the inflection of the present 
indicative for the second and third persons sin- 
gular is invariably (e)s(e), and for the plural -es. 
The prefix ge- of the perfect participle is always 
omitted ; O. E. palatal e usually becomes k ; sal 
and mid, sho and scho, together with an abun- 
dance of Northern words, are sufficient ear-marks 
of Northern dialect. The place of composition 
the editor rather unsatisfactorily dismisses with 
the remark that there is nothing to show that the 



redaction was not made in the neighborhood of 
York. For verification the student must make 
his own linguistic comparisons -with Northern 
texts whose locality is definitely fixed. 

In the "Originals and Analogues," we have 
what was evidently a labor of love to Mr. Camp- 
bell. Here he has classified all the originals, 
analogues, variants, derivatives, and reflections 
of the fifteen stories related in the Seven Sages 
that he has been able to discover. And we may 
well believe that he has gleaned the field very 
thoroughly. Two additional analogues may be 
noted here : one to Vidua, the other to Vvrgilius. 
The former was pointed out by Dr. Joseph Q. 
Adams, of Cornell "University, in the March 
number of the Modem Language Notes, 1908. 
The latter is found in the Old Irish legend of the 
Voyage of Maelduin, 1 the oldest copy of which is 
in the Book of the Dun Cow (1100). Herein is 
told how the voyagers land on a certain island, on 
which stands a beautiful palace. Within they 
find a table spread as for a feast, but with no 
living being in sight except a cat that spends its 
time jumping from pillar to pillar. Having satis- 
fied their hunger, the travellers take their depar- 
ture. Against the advice of Maelduin, one of his 
foster-brothers carries off a torque that is hanging 
on the wall. La an instant the cat launches itself 
at the offender and, passing through him like a 
blazing arrow, consumes him to ashes. After the 
torque is replaced, the cat returns to its pillars. 

It has apparently escaped the notice of Mr. 
Campbell that J. Loth, the noted Celtic scholar, 
has called attention, in the Revue Celtique,* to the 
resemblance existing between a passage found in 
the Welsh version of the Seven Saga and a pas- 
sage occurring in Mabinogi ofKulhweh and Olwen. 
The passages in question begin so : 



Mabinogi. 

Et tin jour elle Tint a la 
maison d'une vieille sor- 
ciere excommuniee, a un 
seuloeil, sans une seule 
dent dans la tfite, etc. 



Seven Sages. 

Un jour la reine alle se 
promener; elle vint chez 
une vieille sorciere qui se 
trouvait a la ville, sans une 
dent dans la tete, etc. 



1 Edited and translated by W. Stokes, Revue Celtique, 
Vols, rx, x, 1888, 1890. 

* " La Version Galloise des Sept Sages de Borne," J. 
Loth, Revue Celtigue, vol. xxni, 1902. 
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The fact that the incident is found only in the 
Welsh version of the Seven Sages and is told in 
almost precisely the same terms as in the Mabi- 
nogi leads to the conclusion that the obligation 
of borrowing rests upon the Welsh redactor. 

As has been stated above, the text printed by 
Mr. Campbell is that of C, which numbers 4328 
lines, with variants from R as footnotes. This 
arrangement saves space, to be sure, but is, on 
the whole, less satisfactory than running the two 
texts through on opposite pages. Linguistically 
C is quite barren of interest. One meets no such 
bewildering richness of forms and constructions, 
and no such surprising turns of expressions as 
reward the student who wades through that other 
Northern store-house of mediaeval legends — the 
Cursor Mundi. True it is, as Mr. Campbell re- 
marks, that, in smoothness and correctness, the 
Seven Sages is far superior to the oldest surviving 
text of the Cursor Mundi. But the English 
author of the Seven Sages lacked imagination and 
individuality of style ; his spelling is fairly set- 
tled, and his expressions seldom deviate from the 
normal. As would be expected, the text is liber- 
ally besprinkled with words of French origin, 
some of which by this time being part and parcel 
of the language, and others having come in with 
the French original, which was but one text re- 
moved. To the list of Northern words cited 
on pages lxxv and Ixxvi may be added one of 
unmistakable Northern parentage — slik for suche 
or 8wich. There is frequently met, too, the Dan- 
ish construction of sal without the infinitive. Fra, 
in the sense of when, which turns up constantly 
in the Cursor Mundi, never occurs in the Seven 
Sages. 

Among some of the curiosities of idiom may be 
noted the following : pi son unto me take (97) = 
" commit thy son to my care " ; he bad fie traitur 
sold as sone Be nakend and in preson don (562) 
= " should be made naked " ; cf. with the use in 
the Cursor Mundi of the word naked as an active 
transitive verb, also with the instance of the bestes 
mekand = " making themselves meek"; Wald 
pouparfore lose his lyfe (746) : here lose has caus- 
ative force ; cf. with Cursor Mundi (16102), 
where forfare, which meant in Old English "to 
die," has come to mean "to cause to die." 
Several times went is used as a past participle : 



fiai er wightly went (363). The uninfected geni- 
tive is common : f>i whif tales (3220), for my son 
sake (4296), etc. The verbs to do, to be, and to 
go not infrequently retain, contrary to general 
Northern practice, the termination n in the infini- 
tive when at the end of a line. There is a tend- 
ency, not so consistently carried out, however, as 
in the Cursor Mundi, to preserve a pseudo-Latin 
inflectional ending to proper names terminating in 
-us : by Ihesu fre (933) ; by dere Ihesu (1306) ; 
but by mete Ihesus (2973). Cf. with the Cursor 
Mundi: lazarum (ace), lazar (voc), lazaro 
(dat.). 

Of the personal pronouns sco and seho occur' 
regularly : pou and %e are used pretty indiscrimi- 
nately for the nominative singular ; f>e for the sin- 
gular oblique and %ow for the plural oblique are 
generally stable. To the uniform employment of 
fiai (third pi. nom.) and A™ (third pi. obi.) in 
the Seven Sages, the Cursor Mundi shows a re- 
freshing variety, fiai and fiei are usually ascribed 
to Scandinavian influence. And certainly fiei does 
bear a closer resemblance to the 0. N. demon- 
strative plural peir than to the 0. E. pa. Kluge' 
rightly admits, however, that there are difficulties 
in the way. Morris * disposes of the subject by 
saying that pei is 0. E. pa, probably modified by 
Scandinavian influence. Perhaps it comes from 
0. Dan. or O. Sw. pe. 

The most northerly dialects prefer ai to ei ; ei 
is a mark of the Midland dialect. Accordingly, 
in the Seven Sages and texts C, O, and F of the 
Cursor Mundi, we find Aw, and in T, of the lat- 
ter, Pei. These two diphthongs must have ap- 
proximated to the same sound, viz., e*. There 
was a tendency in the North to turn into the 
diphthong ai or ei O. E. abj, eg, «g, eg, a (O. N. 
ei). 6 This tendency was extended by Scottish 
writers of a later period to nearly all the O. E. 
vowels : a > at, e > ei, o > oi, etc. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the relative 
in the Seven Sages is not qua, wha, who, etc., but 
pat. In the Cursor Mundi is found in addition at, 
atte (JF 1 ), a form that became predominant in the 
later Northern writers — Barbour, Wyntoun, Doug- 



9 Kluge, OeschvAie der englischen Sprache, p. 1066. 

* Morris, Outlines of Historical English Accidence, 1899. 

5 Hupe, Introduction to Cursor Mundi, i, 198. 
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las, etc. This is still the form used in vernacular 
Scotch of to-day ; hence " Scots wha hae " is a 
literary furbishing up of " Scots at lues." At 
doubtless came into English from the Danish. 

The Seven Sages exhibits no trace of the labial- 
ized guttural qu, quh, which was domiciled in the 
more northerly dialects. This sound farther north, 
in Aberdeen and Angus, close to the Gaelic border, 
passed through the stage of the gutturalized labial 
w h into the labial/, e. g., quhon^>fone, quat^> 
fat, etc 

It remains in conclusion to give the accuracy of 
proof-reading its due praise. One error in refer- 
ence is to be noted : on p. 209 for Cursor Mundi, 
lxxviii read Ixxvii. 



Edward Godfrey Cox. 



Cornell University. 
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compiled and arranged by — . London : J. 
M. Dent and Co.; New York : E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1907. 8vo., xvi and 532 pp. 

The plan of this bibliographical work of the 
first rank for the student of Mediaeval literatures 
and the skill and thoroughness with which it has 
been carried out are such as to commend them- 
selves to every worker in this field. 

As the print is relatively small and the pages 
many, it necessarily contains a great amount of 
the very latest information about the chief literary 
works of the period and countries treated. The 
central idea of the compiler appears to have been 
to write a manual for the use of students of Eng- 
lish literature, with such other information con- 
cerning European literatures of the same epoch as 
would be most useful to them. 

But as three of the literatures included in the 
book are the chief Romance literatures and only 
two are Teutonic, the manual is of nearly equal 
interest to both Teutonic and Romance scholars. 

In addition to the long lists of names and dates 
to be expected in a manual of this kind, there 



have been introduced a great number of short 
summaries of the chief literary works mentioned, 
and this feature is probably of equal value with 
that of the more strictly bibliographical port of 
the work. 

As this seems to be the author's first venture of 
the kind, a few criticisms may not be out of place. 
On pp. vii-viii a short summary is given which is 
entitled : MSS. in English Libraries, etc. ; it is to 
be regretted that similar summaries have not been 
given for the other four countries. Similarly on 
p. 3 there is given a synoptic statement headed : 
Periods of Literature for England, but there are 
no similar synopses for Germany, France, Italy 
or Spain. 

In a work containing so many details there can 
hardly help being a number of careless errors 
which will be brought to light gradually as the 
manual is put to the test of use. One of these 
occurring on pp. 11 and 14 (and probably else- 
where) is the word "Bonner," which is printed 
as though it were the name of a modern scholar 
instead of a proper adjective referring to the 
University of Bonn. On pp. 146-147 we find 
the erroneous statement in reference to the Stras- 
burg Oaths : "The compact between Charles the 
Bald and Louis the German, when the latter, 
with his soldiers, took the path of allegiance in 
French, and the former and his soldiers in Ger- 
man." Quite a number of errors in the spelling 
of Latin words have been noticed. 

The number of pages devoted to the respective 
literatures varies greatly. Thus, 142 pages are 
given up to the treatment of English Literature, 
162 pages to French, 88 pages to German, 76 
pages to Italian, and only 39 pages to Spanish. 

After the main body of the work come a few 
Addenda, and then finally a somewhat meagre 
Index of 22 pages. 

However familiar a scholar may be with any 
particular field of Medieval literature, he is 
almost certain to find some additional infor- 
mation in this manual bearing on his own 
studies, and A Summary of the Literatures of 
Modern Europe is decidedly a book of reference 
which should be found on every medisevalist's 
study table. 

Geoege C. Keidel. 

Johiu Hopkins University. 



